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~ CUTTING CORN STALKS. 

This subject has for years attracted considera- 
ble noticMand been ably discussed by various a- 
griculturists.” For ourself, we have considered it 
one of those questions which shou}d be decided 
by facts drawn from actual experiments, and that 
theories, however plausible in arguments, or beau- 
tiful in illustration, could not be safely relied up- 
on as sure guides. We have inserted in another 
column, a paper upon the subject from the pen of 
Mr. NV. Wild, based upon experiments made by 
himself; the resulis, at which he arrives, are 
decidedly opposed to the practice of cutting stalks 
before the time for harvesting, shewing a loss from 
such practice, in one instance, of $34 per cent., 
and of 55} inanother. These facts are worthy 
the attention of allcorn planters, and we com- 
mend his communication to their consideration. 


The prospects of the growing wheat crop, as 
far az we have been able to gather information 
upon the subject, are inauspicious in the extreme. 
Jn Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia, present 
appearances are of the most forbidding character, 
offering nothing like well grounded hopes that 
the farmer will receive any thing like a return for 
his expenditures inthe preparation and seeding of 
his grounds, to say nothing about profits. This 
will be the third or fourth year, since an average 
crop has been made in the wheat growing states, 
and many husbandmen, we fear, are destined the 
present season to reap nothing but disappoint- 
ment, and to find their calculations put to fault 
br the ravages of the weather, during the past 
winter, upon their wheat fields. In years past, 
their most dreaded enemy was the Hessian fly, but 
superadded to that, they have more recently seen 
their hopes blighted by the alternations of wea- 








ature to one of the most intense severity, in forty 
eight hours ; thus, by sudden transitions, opening 
the bowels of the earth, and leaving the roots of 
the young grain exposed, in the first instance, to 
be thrown out of the soil, and in the second, to 
subsequent destruction from the frost. With all 
these evils bearing so disastrously upon the in- 
terests of wheat growers—evils which scarcely 
Fadmit of the hope of speedy remedy, ‘hecessity 
would seem to point out the propriety of their 
turning their attention to some other staple, loss 
precarious in its cultivation, more exempt from 
casualties, and certain of producing a remunera- 
ting crop. What that may be rests with the cul- 
tivators themselves, and must depend upon time 
and circumstances to develope. But in anticipa- 
tion of such change, it may not be inappropriate 
to recommend that, with the present unpromising 
prospects for a wheat crop, it might be well for 
every agriculturist to putin more corn, oats, buck- 
wheat, roots generally, as well as pumpkins. 

Corn after it has passed the ordeal of the crows 
and the grub, unless, indeed, the season be one 
of peculiar unsuitableness, if it be well tended, 
will always repay handsomely for its cultivation, 
and aithough its flour be not so universal a favo- 
rite as that manufactured from wheat, it is a most 
acceptable substitute. Indeed, there are but few 
persons that could not, by its use, be made to rel- 
ish it with a most savory appetite, and. hence 
while saving crops of it are made, there is no dan- 
ger of famine in this our goodly land. 

Oats, as all do know, is a grain, which, with 
but an ordinary chance of growing, will repay the 
labor and expense of culture, and although it be 
not in this country a grain of human consumption, 
yet by multiplying its product the present season, 
it would greatly relieve the demands upon those 
grains which are. 

Buckwheat, Wherever a failure of the wheat 
crop may occur, large seedings of this grain should 
take place, and if sown upon fields previously 
prepared for wheat, it would afford a very hand- 
some profit. 

Roots of all kinds should be freely cultivated; 
they pay well, and contribute lergely towards real 
comfort on all establishments where they are at- 





ther, changing from a comparatively mild: temper- 








cows. Potatoes, parsnips, mangel wurtzel, béets, 
and turnips, are equally well suited to the purpo- 
ses of Stock generally. 

Pumpkins, though we name it last, does not 
stand in that order in our regards, for we hold it 
that every farmer and planter should cultivate 
them extensively, as there is scarcely any other 
product more servicsable on a farm. 


Oais—We have received from a friend in Mil- 
waukie, Wisconsin territory, a smalllot of the fi- 
nest oats we haveever seen. They are bright, 
plump, and so heavy, that, when you take them 
in Your hand, their specific gravity is so great, 
they feel more like shot than a vegetable pro- 
duction. Their weight is 44 1b. to the bushel. 
We shall carefully sow every grain of them, nur. 
ture each plant with every possible care, and, 
should they not degenerate, will take pleasure so 
to distribute their product, as that Milwaukie oats 
may hereafter become the familiar of those of our 
patrons who take delight in husbanding good 
things. 


Dutton Corn—It will be seen by Mr. Bowers’ 
communication in this day’s paper, that he last year 
raised 112} bush. of this vaciety of corn to the acre, 
with little or no more labor and expense, than is 
usually attending the cultivation ofan acre of corn, 
where but 40 bushels are harvested. The corn 
was planted in hills 2} feet apart and 4 stalks in 
the hill; it was not topped, and cut up about the 
20th of September. 


The Dahlia—As this is the season when this 
beautiful Mexican should be taken from its win- 
ter quarters and transplanted, we will remind our 
readers that, if they expect fine flowers, they must 
be liberal in manuring the places in which they 
deposite their roots. A moist, loamy soil, is the 
best adapted to their successful culture; but by 
filling up the hole around them with a fat com- 
post, in which virgin mould, spent ashes and well 
rotted stable manure, are properly commingled, 
they may be raised any where, open to the sun 
and air. Care, however, must be taken to keep 
the plants well watered on every occurrence of 





tended to,.as they ought to be. Carrots and Ruts | 


dry weather ; for stalks of such succulence, gnd 


Baga make excellent food for horses as well as 
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lexurisnt growth, ere necessarily deep drinkers, 
and must have their wants, artificially, if not na- 
~turally, supplied. “And here let us remark, that 
those who desire to have them in their greatest 
perfection, should, most assuredly, give them a 
watering at least once a week with soap suds, the 
which, we hold to be to the vegetable kingdom, 
what milk is to the infant, the most wholesome a- 
liment that can be prepared for it. - 
While all who are particular in having choice 
flowers will, of course, plant the roots, none 
should despair of getting good ones from the seed. 
Last year, out of a comparatively small quantity 
of seed sown, we got seven Double Dahlias, of 
transcendant beauty, presenting in themselves a 
tollection as varied as lovely jn tint and hue. 





The Blight in Pear Trees—A lady who read 
the notice of the premium offered by the Philadel- 
phia Horticultural Society, sent us a message by 
her liege lord, a few days since, which we shall re- 
Jate as near as we can in her own words, as nar- 
rated to us by the respected medium of commu- 
nication. 

“Some years since a female friend of her’s, who 
had had an estate sold under circumstances which 
were not agreeable, had a favorite pear tree, which 
bore fruit of exquisite excellence. Prior to giving 
up the place, she bored auger holes in it, with a 
view of killing it, having determined that those 
who had driven her from the home of her love, 
should not enjoy the luxury. of her delicious 
pears; but much to her gratification, after her 

jon had cooled down, and philosophy came 
to her aid to soothe her injured feelings,she found 
that the tree outstript all others around it, in its 
luxuriant growth and fruitfulness.” 


The very means taken to destroy it, in the opi- 
nion of the lady, ltaving imparted vigor and health 
to the tree, and hence she infers, that the same 
treatment might prove serviceable in cases of 
blight. We pretend not to determine either one 
way orthe other; but would barely observe, 
that it is probable, that owing to some peculiar 
state of the atmosphere, a chemical operation 
might have been superinduced, and carried on 
through the medium of the auger holes, that con- 
duced to invigorate the tree in question. We 
know, that if holes be made in a living tree, and 
either calomel or sulphur be inserted therein and 
confined by plugging, that these substances are 
capable of being taken up by the general circula- 
tion, and diffused throughout the tree, and is it not 
_ equally possible, if not probable, that a similar ef- 
fect could be produced through atmospheric agen- 
cy? With these brief remarks, we shall leave 


the mooted question to be decided by those whose 
skill in such matters better qualify them for the 
task, 


e 


HAY. 


A subscriber to the Farmer and Cardener, who 
resides in Prince George’s county, Md. has favor- 
ed us with the following remarks, being the re- 
sult of his own experience, on the value of this 
article as food for cattle, as also a description of 
his method of curing hay. 


“I noticed some inquiry in the Farmer & Gar- 
dener in relation to the value of Buckwheat 
straw. 1 will here give you an account of a crop 
I raised last season, also the disposition made of 
the straw. On the 20th of July I sowed three 
pecks of buckwheat on ground [ raised vegeta- 
bles on, such as , beans, simblins, cucum- 
bers, &c. &c. 1 ploughed the ground and har- 
rowed in the wheat ; on the 27th September I cut 
the wheat, let it remain in small cocks 14 days, 
half the time would have been long enough but 
for the very damp weather. I then hauled it to my 
barn and threshed it out, measuring 40 bushels, 

“August 11th, | sowed several acres of buck- 
wheat where I had raised onions, early corn, &c. 
Oct. 11th, apprehensive of severe frost, I cut the 
whole just beginning to mature, let it remain in 
the swarth one day, then raked it up and put it 
in cocks for 4 or 5 days ; bauled it to my barn, 
stored it away as [ do clover hay ; some time af- 
ter cut it up and fed it to my horses and cattle 
with chopped rye and corn, and every thing ap- 
peared very fond of it, and to improve very much 
in condition. The grain I have ground at a small 
mill (horse-power) I purchased of Thomas & Co. 
in Baltimore, and mix it with chop, corn, and cut 
hay, for my horses. I think it very superior feed. 

“As | have my farm-book before me I will give 
you an account of the manner in which I cured 
my clover hay lastseason. July 15th, | commen- 
ced cutting my sappling clover and timothy mix- 
ed. I let it lay one day in the swarth, then put 
it into wind-rows for a few hours, then hauled it 
to my barn, where I packed it away with salt be- 
tween every layer of clover. The 15th, 16th and 
17th July were clear days after very damp and 
foggy weather and N. E. winds. ' [ have just fin- 
ished packing the clover hay [ put in my barn, 
and J think it is as well cured and as clean as it is 
possible for hay to be.” 


The above extract from a letter is from a farmer 
of Prince George’s, whose intelligence is only e- 
qualled by his enterprise and laudable ambition to 
excel in the generous and animating calling of the 
husbandman, and we are pleased that he has set 
his brethren an example, which I trust they will 
imitate, of favoring us with their experience. 

AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 

We do not know when we have been more gra- 
tified than we were on Friday last, when on peru- 
sing a letter we had that day received from a friend 
residing at Milwaukie, Wisconsin territory, our 
eyes alighted upon the following paragraph : 

“We have an agricultural society formed, and 





I think, in the course of the next year may be a- 


ble to produce as-large vegetable curiosities as a- 
ny country can boast of.” , 

The reader will probably wonder where Mil. 
waukie is situated, and except that it is in the 
territory named, we cannot inform him ; for such 
is the rapidity with which villages, towns, and 
cities, arise in the far west, that geographies are 
of little avail to give to them a habitation. Bat 
though we cannot point to the spot whereon this 
goodly place has reared its head, we must be per- 
mitted to remark, that the fact contained in the 
extract above, is, in our mind, conclusive proof, 
that it is the seat of intelligence, public spirit, and 
the social virtues; for all these must certainly be 
existent, where so early attention is paid to the 
true interests of agriculture : and should not this 
generuus effort of young Wisconsin,teach the peo- 
ple of the states a lesson of wisdom, and point 
them a moral by which if they be true to them- 
selves they will assuredly profit ? 





A CORN MEAL RUSK. 

In our 48th number, we published a recipe 
for compounding the above cake, and spoke of 
it as a delicious accompaniment of the break- 
fast table. An omission of a word on the part 
of ourself or compositor, has brought us into 
hot water with a fair correspondent, who says 
that she “will never forgive us unless we will con- 
sent to eat the Rusks she has baked according to 
our recipe; that the disproportion of sal aretus 
entirely spoiled all her ingredients.” Intending 
to have written as one of the ingredients “2 table 
spoonsful of the solution of sal aretus,” we were 
confident we had done so, but on looking at the 
article, we find we were at fault, and while we re- 
gret that our error should have led one lady fair 
astray, we must be excused for not doing the pen- 
ance required; but if it would suit our corres- 
pondent equally as well, we would have no objec- 
tion to accept of a rusk made in the proper man- 
ner, which is as follows : 


6 cupsful of corn meal, 
4 “ of wheat flour, 
2 “ of molasses, 


2 table spoonsful of the solution of sal aretus, 
[equal to a tea spoonful of the powder.] 

The whole to be kneaded into dough, divided 
into two cukes, and baked for three-fourths of an 
hour. 


Sir Walter Scoit, in one of his letters, lately 
brought to light, alluding to his fondness for 
planting and agriculture, playfully says, “I pro- 
mise you my oaks will outlast my laurels, and I 
pique myself more on my composition for ma- 
nures, than on any other compositions whatsoe- 





ver, to which I was ever accessary.” 
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The following picture of the condition of ag- 
ricultaré in the fertile county of Huron, Ohio, 
we copy:from the Commercial Advertiser, pub- 
lished there. The mania of speculation seems to 
have been so rife in that quarter, as to have with- 
drawn many from the noblest pursuit of man, and 
its consequences are so justly depicted in the 
article below, that we will only remark, that the 
phantom of rapid acquisition has bewildered 
more brains than those comprehended in the sub- 
joined notice: 

THE AGRICULTURAL BUSINESS. 

Amipst the numerous avocations of man, to 
obtain a livelihood, we regret to say that the 
business of agriculture, is entirely overlooked, 
or at most, made a secondary consideration. 
Huron county, doubtless can boast of the very 
best farmers, yet there are many even in Huron 
county, who do not regard the farming business 
as they should. Such a conclusion must be ap- 

nt to all, who pay the least attention to 
that branch of business. 

That we have a soil as fertile as any inthe 
world, for the cultivation of most kinds of pro- 
ducts, need not here be told, yet it is a fact, 
that a great number of our farmers in this 
county are themselves frequently in want. Such 
being the fact, we should think it would be the 
means to bring about a radical reform, in the 
agricultural business. 

The question may here be asked, why it is so ? 
Land is cheap, all kinds of product will sell, and 
at the highest prices; and yet we find many of 
our very best farmers engaging in other busi- 
hess; some engage in speculations, with the an- 
ticipation of becoming suddenly rich; others 
engage in commerce or manufactures, and too 
often find out their egregious mistake, when it 
istoo late. All they had earned by tilling the 
soil, is foolishly squandered away, in conse- 
quence of their ignorance of a business, with 
which they had no experience. 

Another great error, which we tou often find 
instilled in the minds of a great many people; 
that the business of agriculture, is not as re- 
spectable as that of commerce, manufactures, 
or perhaps, some profession : andwe find it to be 
the case, that rich farmers, instead of rearing 
their sons, to the business they themselves fol- 
low, generally transform them into merchants, 
lawyers, doctors, or some, (as they think) easier 
mode of obtaining a living. This certainly is 
wrong. The farmer is the main spring of so- 
ciety, the “bone and sinew” of our country, and 
should be regarded as such, by all who know 
how to appreciate their worth. 

We hope the farmers in Huron county, will 
devote that attention to the farming business 
which it requires, and that more who now pursue 
other branches of business, will see the neces- 
sity there is in engaging more generally in so 
honorable an occupation. 

The above remarks were hastily thrown to- 
gether, but we shall, at a proper time resume 
this subject, with the hope of showing to the 
public, the necessity of attending to the cultive- 
tion of the soil— Huron Com. Ade. 







[From the Silk Grower and Agriculturist.] 
CUTTING CORN STALKS... 

Mr. Cooxe—Many years ago | was induced 
by some arguments | heurd among our old farm- 
ers in frelation to cutting corn stalke to make an 
experiment on the subject. I cut the stalks from 
arow earlier than usual; then at the usual time for 
cutting stalks, | cut the row next to it, and the 
third row. I left uncut until harvest time. At 
harvest time I examined the three rows by strip- 
ping down the husks as they stood in the field, 
and perceived but little difference. | satisfied my- 
self without either measuring or weighing, for 
being then but an inexperienced boy, | was not 
aware of the errors that people might be led in- 
to, by leaving a part to guess work; and being 
trained to the practice of cutting stalks, | could 
scarcely endure the slovenly appearance of let- 
ting them remain on till harvest time, and there- 
fore made up my mind that, taking into con- 
sideration the value of the stalks for fodder, we 
might as well cut the. stalks as taught by our 
ancestors. Agreeably to this conclusion, | have 
practiced a part of the time since, and although 
convinced that sound philosophy was against me, 
yet concluded the loss in corn would probably 
but about balance the saving in stalks, and so 
contented myslf to delay a more thorough in- 
vestigation, and most likely should ever have 
remained contented so to do, had I not taken an 
agricultural paper, for it was in one of these 
vehicles of information that I read the communi- 
cation of W. Clark and some others, last sum- 
mer, on this point, that gave the result of ex- 
periments too convincing to pass by without 
notice. Therefore [I was induced to try a more 
thorough experiment than | had before made, 
the result of which, although contrary to my 
anticipation, even after having examined it in the 
field as before, for here we could not believe the 
difference to be so great, | am constrained to 
submit for the consideration of your readers, 
with the hope that many of them will next year 
make a full and fair trial, and that too without 
guessing at part or all,and having made such a 
trial will communicate the result to the public, 
through the medium of your paper, and thus 
not only greatly increase the value of your pub- 
lication, but establish a fact that may in ten years 
time be worth millions to our state alone. 

The spot selected for my experiment was not 
at the corners or outer edge of the field, but was 
chosen within the field, were the soil appeared 
of equal quality, and the whole being managed 
alike, except the time of cutting the stalks. 
Here the stalks were cut from four rows, earlier 
than the usual time, say about the time the corn 
was in full milk. Next to these, four rows were 
left uncut till harvest time, and next to the last 
mentioned, four rows were cut at the usual time 
of cutting stalks; that is, when the top had be- 
come crisp, and before the main stalk and leaves 
had perished, At harvest time each parcel was 
gathered in one day and kept separate till well 
dried, when the weight was found to be in the 
following proportion: On the same quantity of 
ground that produced 1334 Ibs. where the stalks 
were not cut, I had 100lbs. where they were cut 
at the usual time, and 78\bs. where they were 





cut earliest, the quality of the corn where the 
stalks were not cut being by far the best, and the 
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early cut the poorest, In another part_of : 
field a trial was made with @ different kind of 
corn, on two rows, side by side, and the result - 
was nearly similar, but this being @ later sort of 
corn, the frost injured it some, so that the. ex- 
periment was not go fair as the other, The sea- 
son last year was a peculiar one, and the result 
may be different in a different season, but the sub- 
ject is one of the greatest importance and should 
be thoroughly tested. To be sure there is a 
little trouble attending such an experiment, but 
what is it? perhaps worth 50 or 100 cents—ead 
what may the experiment be worth to commu- 
nity? this we cannot tell, but it may be. vast, 
Let us estimate a little, founding our estimate on 
the result of the above experiment, And here 
let me remark, the experiment of Wm. Clark 
above spoken of, gave nearly a similar result. 

Suppose a farmer has for 25 years past-raised 
190 bushels of corn per year on an average; and 
cut his stalks as has been usual with the greater 
portion of farmers, he would each year according 
to our pusition have had an addition of $$ 1-8 
bushels, provided he had left his stalks uncut til} 
harvest time; this would be worth about 26 
dollars. But here we must take into considera- 
tion the loss on the value of the stalks by not 
being cut. We will say 50 shocks of ten bundles 
each at 1 cent less than if cut at the usual time 
is 5 dollars from the 100 bushels, Now the 
labor of cutting and securing the stalks, more 
than if left uncut, say 2.50 to be deducted from 
$5,00, leaves 2,50 for the net loss on the stalks 
if left to stand till harvest and gathered with the 
corn. This sum of 2,50 is to be deducted from 
the $20,00, (the gain in corn) and we have for 
each year’s crop a net gain of 17,50 in favor of 
not cutting, the amount of which is $487.50 in 
25 years; to this we may add each year’s interest 
at six per cent compound, and we have, if my 
hasty computation be right, about nine hundred 
and fifty dollars, which the farmer might have 
been worth more, if hehad not cut his statke, 
than he now is, and that too with the consoling 
idea of having saved it and not sponged it from 
his neighbor, merely by a shaving bargain, by 
which his neighbor is made the poorer. Now if 
this calculation be right, as it respects one indi- 
vidual, what would be the amount in the same 
time to the whole state of New Hampshire 2? 
Tell me this, reader, if you can? N. Wiup. 
Chesterfield, Apil, 1837, 





MODE OF PREPARING SPRING WHEAT. 


‘Great care should be taken with regard to the 
seed from which we attempt to obtain our crops, 
and particularly of wheat. “One ertor here may 
mar our whole system, and render our skill pro- 
ductive of as much evil as good. On poor and 
worn out land, the evil of sowing impure seed 
with grain or grass seed would be great; but 
when the ground is in high order, the crop is 
more injured, the noxious plants take firmer 
hold, and. are more difficult to be eradicated, 
it would be better for a farmer to pick over his 
seed wheat by single handfuls,than to sow coc- 
kle, darnel, tares and other vegetable nuisances, 

A correspondent gives the following directiong 
for preparing seed wheat: “The only success- 





ful course is to prepare the seed about ten days 




































jing time. This is dore by selecting 
ery ng seed, it through water 
; half a bushel at « time, and wash- 

‘and skimming off the matter that floats ; then 
Sigg iiake « tesbet te arete; then lay it on a 
clean floor, and rake in two quarts of slacked 
lime one quart of plaster to the bushel, and 
» Sprinkle on water, and continue to stir 
ll is covered with the lime and plaster. 
way you may proceed until you have pre- 
pared your whole seed. Let it remain in a heap 
on6 day, then spread it and move it daily, until it 
becomes perfectly dry; it is then fit to sow, and 
you may then sow it if the land should happen 
tobe quite wet. * 

The same writer observes that “ the quantity 
of wheat to an acre, should be a bushel and 
twenty quarts. In the process of sowing, you 
may not be able to apportion your seed exactly 
to the acre; therefore, when you have sowed 
and ploughed in the quantity proposed for the 
acre, you may gather all that remains, with the 
lime and plaster, and sow it on the whole piece 
of land, passing across the furrows. This will 
make it even, and cause a very equal distribu- 
tion of the seed, which may then be harrowed. 
After the wheat has come up three or four inches 
above ground, sow one bushel of plaster to the 
acre, of house ashes, equivalent, es you please, 
ifleached ashes, increasing the quantity.” 

A writer in the Maine Farmer of the 28th ult, 
with the signature B. S. gives the following state- 
ment on the subject : 

“ A gentleman, who for several years has been 
a successful cultivator of wheat, has pursued the 
following method. He ploughs the land he in- 
tends to be sown with wheat, as late in the fall 
as possible, with the furrows north and south; so 
that every part of the surface shall be equally ex- 
posed to the sun’s rays. In the spring, as soon 
as the frost is out sufficiently to level the ground, 
he puts on his team with a stout harrow, and 
sows wheat without regard to the earliness of the 
season. Here let me remark, that | believe 

g frosts seldom, if ever, injure grain in the 
least, but an early frost in the fall is very liable 
to, especially if it come while the grain is in 
the milk. 

“] suppose the success of the gentleman al- 
luded to above, to depend principally on his 
. practice of the late ploughing and early sow- 

ing.” ” * . « * 
“The eggs or larve of insects are early de- 
. posited in the earth, in such cells and with such 
supplies of nutriment for their infantile state as 
their natures require.—The parent insect does 
not anticipate, and of course makes no provision 
for the disturbante or removal.—Late ploughing 
effectually dislodges a great portion of them from 
their winter quarters, and expose them to the 
sudden changes of weather—the alternate wet- 
ting and drying, freezing and thawing, which we 
inevitably have late in the fall and early in the 
spring. This exposure is more than they can 
endure, and the natural consequence is, that 
they perish in myriads.” 

A large hog.—A hog was slaughtered in Bos- 
cawen, New Hampshire,on the 18th of Febru- 
ary last, belonging to Mr. David Sweat, twenty- 
one months old, which weighed when dressed, 

654 pounds. 


Northampton, Jan. 18th, 1837. 
Juper Buec—Daar Sin—The following is 
the method of culture, and result of the seed corn 
purchased of you last autumn, which, if you 
think proper, you are at liberty to give a place in 
the Cultivator, The variety is the twelve rowed 
early Dutton, or Buel corn, and is the best with 
which | am acquainted, particularly for latitudes 
north of 40°, on account of its early maturity, 
which is, I should say, two weeks earlier than the 
common or eight rowed kind. Out of several 
acres of the latter, planted the last season, 
I had not a bushel of sound corn, it being de- 
stroyed by the early frosts, while the Dutton was 
ripened and harvested on the 20th September, and 
did not give more than two per cent. of soft corn. 
In the preparation of, the method of culture, &c., 
| pursued the course frequently recommended 
by you; but was, through the whole procees, 
exceedingly annoyed in contending with old 
prejudices and practices of laborers and others, 
who often rebelled, and were disposed to place 
themselves conservators over me, in spite of all 
resistance on my part. If their prophecies were 
to prove true,my corn would have been seven 
times blasted. Grave doubts were expressed as 
to the advantage of the roller, and in the prepara- 
tion of the seed, (see Cullivator. vol. I, p. 37,) 
“ whoever heard of rolling corn in hot tar? It 
will be scalded, ruined, and never come up.” It 
all came up, however, and why? Because, be- 
ing of the early variety, it was well ripened the 
preceding backward season, the reverse of which 
was much complained of in the common kind.— 
Then, again, “it was too thick—depend upon it, 
sir, when you come to look for ears, you will find 
nothing but stalks; two feet and a half! four 
stalks in a hill! itis entisely too much—it will co- 
ver the ground and you will get nothing.” As 
to smooth hoeing, or without hills, it was a thing 
they had “ strong doubts about.” The cultiva- 
tor, however, was allowed to be “a grand thing,” 
and clean weeding presented no-objections ; here 
of course was a long respite, and [ was allowed 
quietly to enjoy the pleasant anticipation of a 
good crop. It so happened that my corn was 
not hid in a corner, but grew in an open field, was 
subject to the inspection of many a.passer by, and 
I was much gratified by the frequent remark,— 
“what a fine piece of corn!” But when the 
harvesting came, the objector says, “you have 
done wrong in cutting it up, it is betterto top it,” 
and again, * you are entirely too early, it will not 
harden.” The fact is, however, it got thorough- 
ly hard, and brighter or better corn I never saw; 
it was cut the 20th September, husked and weigh- 
ed the 10th November. The piece of ground 
measured one acre and five and a half rods, and 
yielded eight thousand seven hundred and eleven 
and a half pounds, (which, at 75 lbs. the bushel, 
allowed by the agricultural society,) gave one 
hundred twelve and a half bushels to the acre ; 
also, four heavy two horse loads of well cured 
corn stalks, worth more than a ton of the best 
hay. 
PREPARATION OF THE GROUND, MANURE, &c. 
I have a fine lot, containing six acres, lying 





east, and in full view from my house, slightly un- 





dulating and gently sloping, on which two or 
three years ago, | commenced farming in minia- 
ture, on the rotation system, that I might judge of 
the comparative profit of good systematic  cul- 
ture, (by some laughed at as a book of know- 
ledge,) compared with a slovenly and parsimoni- 
ous habit, too often persevered in, and | am so 
far much pleased with the tesult ; it speaks loud 
in favor of. good husbandry. {am well satished, 
too, that you must feed your land if you would 
be fed yourself. This lot has for many years 

(fifty or more, for aught I know,) been undisturb- 
ed by the plough, from the erroneous opinion that 
good grass land should remain fur the scythe on- 
ly. The soil is mostly a warm sandy loam; some 
part of it, however, is low and wet; this I have 
overcome by thorough draining. (On this sub- 
jeet I may hereafter bave something to say.) 

I prepared by deep ploughing last fall, a part of 
the above lot, carted and spread upon it the 10th 
of May, 38 loads of long unfermented stable dung 
to the acre, making five heaps to the load, ‘drop- 
ped at five yards distance each way ; this, after 
being carefully spread, was passed over with a 
heavy roller, and afterwards well harrowed, plan- 
ted the 15th of May, and ashed as it made its ap~ 
pearance above ground. 


ESTIMATE OF EXPENSES, &c. 
Dr.— 
To ye with two yoke of cattle, 1} days, 
at $8, 4 50 
Rolling and harrowing 1} days, single . 











team, at $2 
Seed corn, #*, : P 
Preparing seed corn with tar, &c. 25° 
Planting, two days, at $1, 2 00 
Three hoeings, two days each, at $1, 6 00 
Horse and man 1} days, with cultiva- 
tor, $1 50, 2 26 
Cutting and binding two days, at $1, 2 00 
Picking and husking 7 days, at $1, 7 00 
$8 loads manure, at $1, $38 00 
Carting and spreading, at 25 cts. 9 50 
$47 60 
Deduct two-thirds for the suc- 
ceeding crops in ‘the rotation, $1 61 
——— 15 99 
20 bushels ashes, at 12} cents, 2 50 
Spreading 1 day, at $1, 1 00 
Interest on land, valued at $150, 9 00 
6 39 
Cr.— 
By 624 bushelscorn, at $1 50, $98 75 
50 bushels seed do. at $2, 100 00 
2 do. soft do. at50cents, 1 00 
4 loads atalks, 15 00 
$209 75 
Deduct expenses, 56 39 
—_— 


Profit, $153 36 


T have not had experience enough to know 
which is the most preferable, to plough old ward 
land in the fall, and spread the manure on the 
surface the following spring, or to spread the ma- 
nure in the spring before ploughing, and then 





turn it in. I think much may depend on the sea- 
son, in the first practice ; if the season should be 
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may not a good deal be dissipated by the 
a again, if itshould be wet, may not 
the roots reap a greater advantage, than if it lay 
‘beneath the turf? I will thank you for your views 
‘on the subject.* 

Although I used my own teams, and hire my 
Nabor by the month, at 12 to $14, yet in conse- 
«quence of rainy weather, broken days, &e. | think 
it but right to charge the fair price of labor by the 
day, both for man and team. In estimates of this 
an the labor is frequently charged per day at 
‘the average of the price per month, which makes 
‘quite a different result. The estimate of corn, 
‘at $1 50, may appear to many overrated, never- 
‘theless, it is a fact, that corn of an inferior quali- 
‘ty. is selling with us at that price. 

Yours, very respectfully, 
H. G. BOWERS. 


N. B. Since writing the above, it occurred to 
‘me that, although in the preparation of seed corn, 
tar is recommended chiefly, as a protection a- 
gainst birds, it may also have another very im- 
portant effect, (thereby saving a replanting in 
consequence of we: weather,) in providing a:coat, 
‘impervious to the superabundant water, until the 
-gun shall, by its genial warmth, cause the germ 
‘to disengage itself. from: its-confinement. 








* Old- sward, for corn‘land, is best ploughed in 
‘the fall, and if long manure is at command, it 
«may be buried in the operation. {t will undergo 
but slight if any fermentation befere ploughing, 
and the soil will imbibe what it-gives off of nu- 
‘triment. A clover lay is best ploughed early in 
May, having the manure previously spread. If, 
‘in the first, manure is not at command, we would 
recommend that the plough be set deep, and that 
the manure be buriedin the spring, immediately 
preceding planting, by a superficial furrow, which 
‘shall leave the sod as much as possible undistur- 
‘bed.— Conductor. ° 





[From the Gardener's Magazine.} 
‘ON THE CULTURE OF ASPARAGUS. 
BY A. FORSYTH. 


There is, perhaps, no article in the culture of 
‘which, more unnecessary forms are gone through 
than with this. We see the plant (a native of 
Britain) covered with 6 inches or perhaps 1 foot 
of soil or litter, in winter, to keep the frost from 
it or to mulch it when it is in a dormant state ; 
though we may as well mulch a layer of seed po- 
tatoes at Michzlmas, to benefit their buds for the 

«succeeding summer. 

But to come to the point, and that is, to culti- 
vate asparagus to the highest state of perfection 
at the lowest charges. Let a heap of manure, e- 
qual to a layer of 9 inches deep all over the 
ground intended for asparagus, be prepared of the 
following materials :—One third good loamy turf 
or turf of sandy peat; and two-thirds of the best 
dung from the stable and cattle layers ; with about 
two bushels of drill bones to every pole of ground. 
The turf ought to be pared off, and piled up, a 
year previous to its being wanted; and the dung 
_properly mixed and fermented at least six weeks 

fore. The bone manure may be spread over 
the rest before they are trenched into the quarter. 
«In the process of trenching, let the manure be e- 









qually incorporated with every part. In planting, 
let one-year-old plants be inserted 1 in. below the 
level of the surface, ia lines alternately 9 in. and 
3 ft. apart, in the same way as peas are generally 
painted. If the plot be extensive, paths, $4 feet 
wide, may be run across the rows, at the distance 
of 16 ft. apart, to prevent wheeling, and, as much 
as possible, walking between the lines. The 
plants may be from 4 in. to 6 in. apart in the row, 
bedded and covered with leaf-soil,or dung redu- 
ced toa soil; and,as mulching with half-rotten 
dung, and extensive waterings in dry weather, 
are the principal features of culture, it is indis- 
pensably necessary that the ground be effectually 
drained, summer drought and winter saturation 
being the grand evils to be guarded against. From 
the latter end of May till Michelmas is the time 


_| that asparagus is generally left without any cul- 


ture, except routine weeding, &c. Now, this is 
almost the only season that any culture can be of 
much service to the plant; for itis evident, that, 
if we encourage the plants whilst they are in a 
state of active development, that is, when they 
are shooting up to seed, by forking, frequent hoe- 
ing, mulching, and watering between the rows, as 
if flowers and seed were all we wanted, we shall 


invigorate the plants, and enable them to form 


fine plump crowns for next season: but I cannot 
see how banking the beds up with soil, or mulch- 
ing them with strawy litter before winter (the 
roots being then in a state of rest,) can be of any 
great service to the plants, A short time before 
the buds appear in spring, a little fine soil may be 
drawn over the crowns,in order to blanch the 
lower halves of the buds. 

In cutting, let the earth be first scraped away 
from the bud, that the gatherer may see where and 
what he is about to cut. Two or three years 
must elapse, after planting, before any buds can 
be profitably gathered for use ; after which term, 
the lines may be allowed to remain until they be- 
come straggling and unproductive. In most gar- 
dens, however, they are generally wanted for for- 
cing after six or seven years’ bearing; in which 
case only a very slight hot-bed is necessary (say 
80° bottom heat), with 2 in. or $ in. of any soil 
under and about the roots; and 5 in.,or 6 in. of 
old tan, or any light soil, over them: atmospheric 
temperature about 55°, 

Roots, placed between two layers of soil in pots 
or boxes, may be introduced into any early for- 
cing house at work; or trenches may be cut be- 
tween the lines in the open ground, and hot dung 
or leaves introduced under hoops and mats. Beds 
for forcing asparagus, with trenches between ca- 
sed with brick-work, I consider as expensive and 
unprofitable. 

Isleworth, Dec. 14, 1836. 





[From the Southern Agriculturist.] 
SALT AS A MANURE FOR COTTON. 


Mr. Editor,—In one of your late numbers'] 
read, with great interest, an article from your pen, 
advising the use of salt as manure for cottoa.— 
The reasons which you give for its beneficial 
tendency, would be conclusive to my mind, al- 
though [ had known nothing from actual experi- 
ence. But I have, fortunately, had some experi- 
ence upon the subject, and I shall, accordingly, 
give it to the public, *." 








| may be urged, that, feeding dhe horse in this way 
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Last year, I planted a piece of land, conts 
50 acres. liv ad never before produced | 
should ‘state that 10 ‘acres of it was new land, | 
never planted before. The balance, 40 acres,had 
been planted for many years previous. 1 had 
several times manured it with compost manure. 
The cotton grew well on it ; but exceptin a 
prime season, I could never get the plants to re- 
tain their fruit. { had heard of the ty of 
salt-mud, and salt-marsh ; butas I could procur 
neither of these, except with great trouble, § de- 
termined to try common salt. I did so: and 
mode of doing so was as follows: I applied one: 
bushel to each acre, spreading it in the alley, and 
then listing upon it. The effect upon the cot- 
ton was highly beneficial, From its shooting 
forth, until the time I picked it in, it exhibited a 
healthy and vigorous growth, and my product of 
cotton was greater and better than I had ever 
known it. It is enough for me to state, that the 
same land had never before produced me more 
than 100 lbs. of cotton to the acre. It now gave 
me 130. ; , 

On thenew ground, the effect was manifest.’ I 
had never planted new ground before, for the first 
year, without the cotton all running to _ 
It now grew well,and produced me, at the least 
calculation, 150 pounds of clean cotton to the 
acre. eee 
If these statements are of any service to yon, 
you are welcome to make them public, 

ST. LUKE’S PARISH. 
February 23, 1887. 


[From the Southern Agriculturist.} 
RUTA BAGA. A 
Darien, Ga, February, 1887, 

Mr. Editor,—I am sorry to see, that this val- 
uable vegetable is not more extensively cultivated 
by our planters. Several of your correspondents, 
for the past year, have alluded to its value, until 
I tried its cultivation myself. I had long prepo- 
sed to do so, but was always dissuaded by those 
who pretended to know more about the plant than 
they actually did. 

On my plantation I work none but horses and 
mules. My friends state, that, however well. the 
ruta-baga might do in a northern climate, to feed 
horses and mules, it would not answer for work- 
ing animalshere. ‘They contended, that, the food 
in our climate, was too watery, and not sufficient- 
ly succulent. 

But, sir, I have found that, one fact is better than 
a thousand theories, I have, the last year, plant- 
ed ruta-baga, and have fed my carriage and work- 
ing horses with them ; and/ assure you, I have 
never had -my horses in better condition, 

To branch a little from my main object, I 
would here state, that, the principal reason why 
horses are “hide bound,” is, because their usual 
food is of too heatinga nature. Let.any one ex- 
amine the excrement of horses, after eating corn, 


-it will be found that only one half of it has an- 


dergone digestion, The other half goes as no- 


thing. 

Now, sir, let the horse be fedon @ portion of 
ruta-baga, carrots, or potatoes, and | give my own 
experience as evidenceto the fact, that all the horse’s 
food will undergo complete digestion. Bat, it 
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“ windy.” I grant that it will; but 
iful of ied to each feeding, will en- 
ely obviate j . Consider the value 
Sern compared with corn. The acre of 
and, w ‘a will anger 20 bushels “ gon, will 
nome uce, at the lowest calcu- 
n, $00 bushels. One acre, last year, with 60 
bushels of cotton-seed put upon it, produced 597 
bushels of yy Two summers ago, while in 
New-Y ork State, | visited afarm upon which the 
proprietor assured me -he raised 1,500 bushels of 
eane © the acre. 1 have known of 1,200 
els being raised in our own State, upon land 
newly cleared. 
large crops are, however, not to be cal- 
culated upon, in making up our calculation of this 
food. Let us take it for granted, that, with ordi- 
nary attention, $00 bushels may be raised. Sup- 
the same land to produce 20 bushels of 
corn. Any one who will try it, will find, that five 
bushels of ruta-baga, cut up, will go just as far as 
one bushel of corn. If, then, five bushels are e- 
qual to one, $00 bushels of ruta-baga are equal to 
60 bushels of corn, which will make one acre in 
stig 2 yield 3 times as much as one acre of 
corn. In the experiment I tried, it yielded me ful- 
six times as much. 

But the Liades of the corn should be calcula- 
ted. Iam clearly of opinion, that the tops of the 
ruta-baga, when fed out to cattle, fully compen- 
sate for the loss of the blades: for you may cut 
the tops three or four times, without injury to the 
roots, I have never steamed the ruta-baga, but, 
I am confident, that such a process would add 
double value to the food. 

Mr. Couper. of St. Simons, in the April num- 
ber of your journal, for last year, recommends the 

ting of a few acres of ruta-baga, instead of 
peas, in corn land. This year | shall try the 
iment; for it seems to me, to be founded 
upon such strong reasoning to support its ad- 
vantages, that it cannot fail of success. 

Permit me, to request of those who read this 
journal, to give asmall piece of ground during 
this year, to the cultivation of the ruta-baga. At 
the conclusion, let them state to the public, whe- 
ther they have not been practically convinced 
of the following facts. 

ist. Thatruta-baga will support horses well, as 
food—as well as corn. 

ad. That one acre of this root will go farther 
than one of corn. 

$d. That one acre of ruta-baga can be atlend- 
ed with half the labor and expense of one acre 
of corn. DARIEN. 


CULTURE OF CARROTS. 
[From the Silk Grower and Agriculturist.} 


Mr. Cooke—In your paper of Feb. 27th { noti- 
ced an article from the Bangor Farmer, stating 
that “Deacon Andrew Webster of that city, grew 
the last year, on a flat in his garden, a crop of 
carrots at the rate of 1920 bushels to the acre.” 
A few years since | raised on a piece of land con- 
taining 8 square rods, being one-twentieth of an 
acre, 40 bushels of carrots, equal to 800 bushels 

acre, not quite half so large a crop as the good 

"a, though I considered mine a fair yield. 

But my carrots were not raised in a garden, but 
on a gentle declivity of sandy loam in a mowing 
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field—so poor and so much worn by previons 
tillage and cropping, that it had been useless for 
a number of years, and was not covered with a 
sward. The method of culture was as follows : 

About the last of April, the season being for- 
ward, | trench-plonghed the land, that is plough- 
ed two furrows deep ; then spread on the piece 
5 cart loads of manure ; ploughed in the manure 
with a single furrow ; harrowed the land smooth, 
and sowed the seed broad cast, and covered it 
by using acommon hay rake. The weeding was 
performed twice ; at the first weeding the carrots 
were considerably thinned. The manure used 
was taken froma hog-yard, being a mixture of 
bog-dung and swamp-mud ; the largest propor- 
tion, say two-thirds, mud, which was carted into 
the yard the fall previous. The carrotscost mo 
about 124 cents per bushel, reckoning nothing, 
of course, for the use of the land. About half 
of the carrots were used in fattening a cow, the 
other half were given fo a flock of twenty sheep, 
during the winter and spring, which effected a 
considerable saving of hay; improved the quality of 
the wool, and added }$lb. to weight of each fleece, 
ovel that sheared from the same sheep the pre- 
vious year, being well kept on hay; the lambs 
were also raised with little trouble. ‘The spring 
following, I sowed the land with oats and steck- 
ed with herds grass. The oats grew at the rate 
of 50 bushels to the acre. The land has been 
mowed four years and produced at the rate of 2} 
tons of hay per acre. 

] have thus heen particular in stating the de- 
tails of my small but successful experiment for 
two reasons ; fist, to exercise the mathematical 
ingenuity of the reader in estimating the amount 
of my nett profit in the aggregate ; and second, 
to call the attention of farmers to the raising of 
root crops, as this is the proper season of the 
year to make our calculations for-rural economy 
and agricultural management. 

I have been equally successful in raising the 
scarcity root. 1} have never attempted their field 
culture, but raised them on smal! patches of land 
made rich by receiving the wash of the barn-yard, 
dung-hill, or buildings. | once raised an excel- 
lent crop on a piece of land from which an old 
house had been removed. James Hare. 

Alstead, March, 1827. 

MAKING CHEESE, 
As practised in one of the most eminent dairies 
in New England. 

Add the night’s milk with the morning’s, and 
heat it gently over a fire until well warmed. then 
put it in a tub or vat with sufficient prepared an- 
natto to give it a handsome yellow cover. Put 
rennet sufficient to make it curd in 25 minutes ; 
when curded take a wooden knife or sword and 
chequer it all into squares to the bottom ; let it 
stand from 15 to 20 minutes, or until the whey 
appears above the curd ; next put a clean strain- 
er on top of the curd so as the whey may arise 
on top, and lade it off with a dish or dipper; then 
put a cheese strainer in a cheese basket over a 
tub, and carefully remove the curd and remain- 
ing whey into it, and cut it into slices with a thin 
skimmer until the whey has mostly drained out ; 
then bring the corners of the strainer together 





and twist them, so as to bring the curd in a solid 
mass, and put the twisted corners duwn in the 
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basket, ard aclean board about 1 foot sqitare on 
the top of it, on which put about 20 weight, in 
order to press out the whey. After remaining a- 
bout 15 minutes, the curd is to be cut in pieces 
about 1 inch square, and put back again with the ° 
weight on, and remain from 10 to 15 minutes, 
and then cut as last stated, and put back again, 
and so repeated from 6 to 10 times, or until the 
whey has entirely done dripping from it; after 
which take it out and cut in pieces of about two 
inches square, put in a wooden bowl, «nd chop 
with a chopping knife until the pieces are the 
size of Indian corn.’ The next is scalding the 
eurd, which is done by putting it in the strainer 
and putting in the kettle of whey heated to blood 
warmth, for if the whey is too hot it will ruin the 
cheese, and make it dry and hard; while in the 
whey it must be stirred with the hand until the 
whole is equally neated ; then it is taken out and 
put in a cheese basket over a tub and clean fine 
salt thoroughly mixed, to give it a high salt fla- 
vor, and let it stand until hardly blood-warm 
then the corners of the strainer and twisted to- 
gether as before, and put in the hoop and press- 
ed, in this instance, with a weight of 100 Ibs. 
to every 10 of cheese, to remain about half an 
hour, taken out and turned and replaced in the 
press and add about one-third to the weight; then 
let it remain $ hours. Then take it out and put 
it in a fine clean linen cloth, perfectly smooth, 
and no wrinkles in it; put again in the press and 
press 48 hours, being taken out and turned once 
during the time. At this pressing about one- 
third additional weight must be added. It must © 
then be taken out, viled, and put on the shelf, 
where it must be turned, rubbed and oiled at 
least every 24 hours. From long experience, [ 
have found it the best method of making cheese, 
Tennessee Farmer, 


{From the Saturday Evening Courier.] 

We have been politely presented with a speci- 
men of beet sugar manufactured by J. S. Lover- 
inG, Esq. of this citv—one of the most exten- 
sive sugar refiners in our country. We shall be 
happy to show it to all who may feel curiosity to 
witness this product of a new manufacture—and 
especially to our agricultural friends. 

We also insert the letter of Mr. Lovering ad- 
dressed to Mr. Pedder in relation to this experi- 
ment—which very satisfactorily corroborates the 
results stated in the report to the “ Beet Sugar So- 
ciety” of this city. 

PHILADELPHIA, March 9th, 1837. 

Dear Sir:—Owing to bad health and engage- 
ments that necessarily occupied all the time I was 
able to devote to business at the proper season for 
making Beet Sugar, it was out of my power to 
make any experiments whatever; I regret this the 
more, as the beet roots I had provided for the pur- 
pose, although 1 thought J had secured them from 
the frost, were unfortunately frozen to the core, 
and, therefore, from the French statements render- 
ed entirely useless, I however,determined to make 
the attempt and now send you herewith a sample 
of the product, 

This Sugar was, therefore, made under the most 
unfavorable circumstances possible, it will, how- 
ever, prove to you the practicability of the pros 





cessin this country. All the results of this 
imperfect experiment, such as the juice, cake, and 
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sacchurine matter, agree very nearly with those 
stated by Mr. Pedder in his report to the Socie- 
ty, and there is every reason to believe, that under 
more favorable circumstances the yield would be 
much greater. 

In this experiment (it being too small for my 
steam apparatus) I made use of none of the im- 

ved methods of sugar making, I provided my- 
self with the French rasp, and a good press, all 
the rest was done ina common brass kettle over a 
charcoal fire made in a common furnace. The 
rasp is truly an admirable machine for the pur- 
pose, and for the crushing of apples for cider ma- 
king, I think nothing yet invented can at all com- 

re with it: in three and a half minutes | ground 
and placed under the press 100 pounds of beet 
roots. The sugar is much better than any crude 
sugar | have seen from France,and there is no 
doubt but it would have been much handsomer 
had the roots been perfect and the operation per- 
formed at the proper season. 

I am very truly yours, &c. 
JOSEPH S. LOVERING. 

To Jacos Sniper, Jr. Esq. 
Secretary Beet Sugar Society. 





Swamp Mud.—Were farmers to pay more at- 
tention to draining their low lands, they would 
find it much to their interest. Separate from the 
advantage of rendering their low lands dry and 
productive, much manure of the first quality 
might be taken from the ditches, and when 
spread upon fallows and other uplands under 
tillage, would well reply all the expense of 
ditching. Many seem to entertain the idea, that 
nothing is worth carting or spreading as manure, 
unless it has been collected in the barn-yard, or 
is the excrement of animals. 

All vegetable matter undergoing decomposi- 
tion furnishes food for growing plants, and may 
be applied as manures. In short, any thing, 
whether vegetable or animal substance, which 
on being mixed with a soil under cultivation, 
and which increases the growth of plants culti- 
vated in such svil, is termed manure. Different 
soils require différent substances to be applied, 
in order to facilitate the growth of plants; thus, 
light sandy soils, which are too loose to retain 
moisture, are greatly benefitted by the applica- 
tion of clay; and such earths as are compara- 
tively too retentive of moisture, are greatly al- 
tered for the better, by mixing with them a por- 
tion of sand, so that whatever be the soil which 
requires ditching, the earth removed may be 
carted to a different soil, and be applied as a ma- 
nure. There is on some farms small swamps or 
depressions, in which vegetable matter collects, 
and which cannot without considerable expense 
be drained; these frequently become dry du- 
ring summer, when large quantities of manure 
might be taken out of them. Good farmers will 
look carefully to these things, but some that are 
new in the profession, may not be aware of the 
importance of such deposits, and a hint from us 
may not be considered amiss. 


A fine Cow—Mr. Isaac Edwards of Penn town- 
ship, informs us that one of his cows has yielded 
him from the 1st of April to the 21st Oct. the ag- 





Having purchased the Establishment of the 
FARMER & GARDENER, 
( Successor to the American Farmer,) 


And being desirous to place it within the reach 
of every agriculturist in the United States, have 
concluded to reduce its subscription price from 
five dollars, to two dollars and a half, per year, 
from and after the beginning of the next volume, 
which will commence in May next. 

It is now nearly eighteen years since the Amer- 
ican Farmer was first established. Prior to its 
institution, there were no paper exclusively de- 
voted to agriculture in the country, and it will not 
be arrogating any thing but what it deserves, to 
say, that, as it was the pioneer in the good work, 
the labors of its former conductors must have 
been productive of much solid advantage to those 
for whose benefit it was established. In continu- 
ing its publication, the present proprietors flatter 
themselves that its pages will be found to contain 
matter at once calculated to instruct and interest 
the agricultural reader. So far as they are con- 
cerned, they are determined to conduct it with in- 
dustry, unflinching perseverance, and with undi- 
vided attention to the great and important purpo- 
ses which called it into existence. They feel cer- 
tain that none of its patrons will have cause to 
complain at the end of their subscription year, 
that they have left any effort unessayed to render 
it worthy of their confidence and support. 

In reducing its subscription price, they have 
ventured upon an experiment full of risk and re- 
sponsibility, and as they have done so under the 
influence of motives which they must be permit- 


ed subscription—as they can alone look to that 
as the source of their remuneration—and as in so 
doing, theirlabor will be much increased—they 
appeal to its present patrons to aid themin giving 
it an extended circulation. They are confident 
that those who now honor them with their sup- 
port, can, without personal inconvenience, in their 
own immediate neighborhoods, and among their 
personal friends, by using their deserved influ- 
ence, procure such an addition to their present list 
of subscribers, as will not only realize their fond- 
est expectations, but place them under renewed 
obligations of interest and gratitude, to render tNe 
Farmer and Gardener, a welcome visitor to the 
fireside of every farmer and planter. 

The Farmer and Gardener will at once be a} 
faithful repository of original communications 
from practical agriculturists and horticulturists, 
and of judicious selections from every other a- 
vailable source. Foreign and domestic agricultu- 
ral, and scientific works, will be constantly resort- 
ed to, for the purpose of furnishing materials cal- 
culated to advance the prosperity and happiness 
of the country, and of adding to the intelligence 
of the American husbandman. 

In fine, whatever concerns the business of the 
farm, domestic animals of all kinds, newly in- 
vented instruments of husbandry, those of appro- 
ved utility now in use, together with the principles 
and practice of agriculture, horticulture, and gar- 
dening generally, will be regularly and conscien- 
tiously noticed. The prices of produce in this 









EDW.P. ROBERTS & SANDS & NEILSON * 


ted to say should commend it to a greatly increas- | ‘° 
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With a view of keepin ig their | Bir OT , yy 

all supecior haseds of Sutaats dentro 
ced, or which may be hereafter i they a 
will seize the earliest oppo’ ity 


a information to the columns of their jour- 


Price t i ‘hee 
rice two dollars and fifty cents per annum 
all subscriptions paid in wt hoe e+ within Le 
month from the date ofs iption—all subscrip- — 
“ions which remain unpaid beyond thet period, 
will be charged at the rate of three dollars per 


year. 
The Farmer and Gardener is published every 
Tuesday, is printed on fine paper, with a beauti- 
ful bold type. 
Baltimore, April, 1887. 
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A JACK FOR SALE. 


THE subscriber is authorized to sell a JACK, at a 
price which any gentleman disposed to purchase would 
consider moderate. He is of good dimensions and has 
proved himself a sure foal getter ; his offspring being re- 
markable for their fine appearance, robust constitutions, 
and size. He was imported by Commodore Elliot, from 
“re — is ay sete 14 years of age. 
applications for him must be id, addressed 
EDWARD P, ROBERTS, 
Ap. 18. At. Baltimore, Md. 


A FARM FOR SALE. 


THE subecriber has for sale a farm situate in ‘ 
George’s County, Md. It contains 150 acres of good fant 
one-third of which is ve heavily timbered.” A large 
prnnection of the oleared land is in meadow, well set in 

imothy, the balance is all inclover, with the exception 
of 10 acres seeded in oats, clover and timothy. The en- 
closures are good. The improvements, a small dwel- 
ling, an excellent New Barw. The soil is adapted to the 
growth of all kinds of grass and grain, and is as suscepti- 
ble of permanent improvement as any land in the coun- 
ty. It is remarkably healthy and hardsomely situated. 

hould the person desirous of purchasing, wish more 
land, the owner would have no objection to increase the 
quantity of wood or cleared land. The Baltimore and 
Washington rail roac passes through the farm, it 
situate within half a mile of the depot at Belteville ; thus 
offering great facilities of transportation, and the choice 
of two markets, advantages not often enjoyed. A crep- 
1T of 1 and 2 years will be given on two-thirds the a-’ 
mount of purchate money ; casH will be required for the 
other third; but should an eligible purchaser be obtained, 
the terms would be made to suit his convenience, as one 
great object of the owner, who has an estate adjoining, 
is to secure an enterprising agricultural neigbbor. 
Applications post paid to be addressed to 

EDWARD P. ROBERTS, 
Baltimore, Md. 


PATENT HORSE SHOES, 
Made of best refined Iron, and every shoe warranted— 
Ary failing to render the most perfect satisfaction will be 
received back, and the sponey paid for the same refund- 
ed. Aconstant supply. for by 
HOMAS J 


P. 8. Henry Barden of Troy, N Y./hes-obtained letters 
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sum of $34 50. During the same period 
of time, she -has averaged one pound of butter 
each day.— U. S. Gaz. 
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_ # German red 1 60. Stock of foreignon hand 100,000 
bushels ; market unsettled. 


GAMA GRASS ROOTS. 

JUST received and in fine order, 15,000 GAMA 
GRASS ROOTS. This grass is particularly adapted 
for soiling, bears cutting every fifteen days, pr | of course 
the product is immense. Price per 100 roots, $2, 

ROBT. SINCLAIR, Jr. & CO. 
wah 7 Light, near Pratt street wharf. 

















BALTIMORE PROVISION MARKET. 
oa ; PER. | FROM.) TO-_ 
eet * Lien Apries SeCC CRETE EERE TETAS EOOOE ES barrel. 13 —_ 
. Beans white Geld, --+++++++eAbee- com, | new t. piel 17 18 
; Carris, on the p coveeseeeese*| 1OO0lbs 8 50] 10 00 Ba ce eal epee pound. 114 12 
he Se “ y eeeeeeeeeereeerere bushel 94 95 Middli ET Pry “ do do 
ig — ser eeeesoecacererere “ + . Asso Feng yee “cs ate - 
eeceeeeeeeeeerrs . . * half “ 25 
SoreetjrthGusioanessef | | ——|DOTTE RET eeeeee| | a8 | 38 
rmoccencces ccosee Ciper. POPC C Cee e Temes eeseeesereeee barrel. _—— —_— 
Louisiana 20a21-Alabama) = « 20) 21 Caxves, three to six weeks old.--+| each. | 5 00 | 7 00 
Faearuess, eeeteerecenererteserre pound. 50 52 Cows, new milch, TE OE AO “ 35 00 50 00 
« PLABSEED, sorererererserrecncser® bushel. 1 50 1 62 Jprereeereresesreseereres “ 10 00 13 00 
Prem Meac Bene. eee barrel.| 11 00)12 00 | Cony Meat,for family use,-+».--|100Ibe.) — | 2 25 
t 2 4 Agpase ae Sp Ez Peeteeeeeeeeeeeeee “ss — 
De. do. Superfine, 2x), | 8 7819.00 | eset, tvcrecssersesnceeezsnnneee| dozen] 18 | 95 
ow. st. o e — jet emmnith 
Saper on aoe price,, + 8 2518 50 Fisn, Shad, - i Susquehanna, barrel. sc Noa 
City Mills, super---++- eee “e 8 00 8 25 Herrings, salted, No. Baspeces “ 4 00 —— 
Do OUR ccececerecee “ 8 75 9 00 Mackerel, No. 3 ==, om No. 9 “ 10 00 Sia 
Susquebanns,...----+++| 5 pa o. 3, 6.1 one 46 WS 
R OG, cerevererteererereres “ q — Cod salted SE a, Be ee 4 00 
dried Meal, in Ihde hd. | ——}—_ | Lan, -sverereveresseererereeeeresspound.! 11d 12 
° a ° bb o —_—|— —e —_- : = = ———_—_z—z—=—=—=————_—_=_= 
NOTE TABLE. 
Gaass Szzps, red Clover, eeeeeere) A 6 37 7 25 BANK bo 
imothy(herds “ Corrected for the Farmer & Gardener, by Samuel Win 
f: — ome’ “ 7 ; +4 chester, Lottery & Exchange Broker, No. 94, corner of 
Tall meadow Bah scdscrcses “ es Baltimore and North streets. : 
Herds, or red top,-+-+++0++-| | ——| 1 25 | 07S. Bank, «.-+++++++-pary VIRGINIA. 
Hav, in bulk,..0sseseeeeseeeeeree*| ton. | ——f 20 00) Branch at Baltimore,-.--do Farmers Bank of Virgin.2a2\ 
Hemr, country, dew rotted,..---+-|/pound. 6 7| Other Branches,.....°*--do| Bank of Virginia,...... do 
» 6" water rotted,.-..-) 7 8 MARYLAND. \Branch at Fredericksburg do 
Hees, on the hoof,..+resseereseees 100]b. 8 25 8 50 Banksia Baltimore,...--par Petorsburg,...++++++0++++d0 
Blaughtered,.--++ercsse+) 7 25) 7 75) Hagerstown,.+ ++++++ss++98 Norfolk,.+..seesee**eeeed0 
Hoes—first BOLt,»seecececeseeceessipound. 7, —— Frederick, «++++cecseeeeeedO |Winchester,.+++.+++e.0+14a2 
peeererreseeseceerere “ 13 om Westminster, aleseteseeoan Lynchburg, weeereees Qa24 
refuse, PTerei Tritt “ 12); — Farmers’ Bank of Mary’d, do Danville, se ereereeece 14 
LAME, soscececccceceverereseessss| bushel. 35 37| Do. payable at Easton,... ? Bank of the Valley,..lal4 
Mosrarv Sexp,Domestic,—; blk.| “* $ 50| 4 00| Salisbury,....- 1 per ct. dis.||Branch at Romney,. .. 2a24 
Oats, eeeeeeeeaeeteceereseeeterees “ 52 —_ Camberland,.«++«+eeeseee Q Do. Charlestown, lal} 
Peas, red e ée, eeereeeeeereerereres bushel. — aus & a acancsteotcooest Do. , Leesbur, pereeee 
Black @y@,--++srsrereeeeese) & 113) — DISTRICT. iWheeling Banks,..., 3a34 
Lady ,srccceccrevesessecvecs “ —" — Washington, ‘Ohio Banks, generally 5a6 
Praster Panis, inthestone,..----| ton. | 4 87) ——]| Georgetown, > Banks, 3. | New Jersey Banks gon. 2a24 
Ground, .-+-.++++| barrel.| "1 62) ——| Alexandria, ‘New York City,....... ha 
Pascua Cantera Bean,....-----+- bushel.| ——| —— PENNSYLVANIA. | New York State,... . 3a34 
Raas, SO eeP eee Ree ees ererereraeere pound 3 4 Philadelphia,...++++++++--$a Massachusetts, oe eeeee 2had 
UB, -ercrcccrsccrcceccccceseeeees|pushel. .90;} ——]| Chambersburg,...---+-- ++ 1)\Conneeticut,......- 24a3 
Susquehanneh, - ——| ——| Gettysburg ......-.+++++.do|. New Hampshire, . ... 2403 
Tomacco, crop, common,.-.++++++- 100Ibs} 3 00) 3 50) Pittsburg,....-+.+++++-3a34|\Maine,.........+6- 24a3 
brown and red,....| 4 00) 6 00) York,..... bs Oonenennt +++ 2) Rhode Island,...... . 24 
€ fine red, sesceeeees| 8 00} 10 00 | OtherPennsylvaniaBks.14a2| North Carolina, ..... 8a10 
“ wrappery, suitable; ‘‘ Delaware (under $5]....3a4) South Carolina, ...... do 
for segars,..----|  * —| 10 00] Do. [over 5]..++ee- 4a3|\Georgia,.....-+...- .do 
‘* yollow and red,-.-| 8 00) 10 00| Michigan Banks,......... 10},New Orleans......... do 
a6 yellow,- «s-+| 8 00! 16 90) Canadian  do....--seee- 
“ fine yellow,....».-| * | 12 00) 16 00 
Seconds, as inquality,..| “ — pao 
“ ee “ qu» qus== 
Viedslateen| « | ceo Bee]. SPANISH JACKS. 
Rappahannock,......+..| ‘ | ——j| ——| The subscriber has for sale five Spanish Jacks, imported 
Keutucky, «--cseeeecees| 400, 8 00|in 1836. They are all young, and certified to be prov- 
®Wupat, white, «--a+-eneeseeeeeee|bushel, | ——| ed breeders. They are of good size, being from 52 to 55 
, ‘, sevecccecevccese| —/!| — eens in height, stout built and healthy: colors white 
180a200 inferior,| ‘ —)| ——| and gray. 
Wanenn, Tet “ in bbls.. ee , rm 424| The exportation from Spain of Jacks of this quality and 
© in bhds..... so 394| ——| breed is by Jaw strictly prohibited ; but the near approach 
‘* wagon price, “ 36! 37 | of the army under Gen. Gomez Jast fall to Malaga, caus- 
W acon Faeionts, to Pittsburgh,.|!00lbs} 175) —- ed the shipment of these Jacks, among other valuable 
To Wheeling,.-; “ | 2 00) —— | property, from that port. Considering these circumstan- 
washed. unwash | Ces, it is ae that — ye 4 ag 
i ise 150 30 32\|such Jacks will occur. ese wi sold for from 
Fe EE saree Feces, «ponte oe 30:28 30 | $1,000 to 1,500 each, 4f immediately applied for, but i 
Three fourths Merino,....+ «© 140 45:24 26| not sold soon, they will be placed at service for the season 
One half Oreveverere] “ 136 40:22 24] at hand. cre 
Common & one fourth Meri.| “ |33 3620 22| Also, young Jack, bred in this country from first 
Pulled,.+e++sseeeees teeeeeee 36 38124 26 rate stock, gray, two years old, and of good promise. 


Price $500. 

Also, several fine Jewnets, some of them in foal to a 
Maltese Jack, 14 hands high. 

Also, a very fine improved Durham short-horn Bott, 
purchased at Col. Powel’s sale last November. He is 
about ta -—~y old, yn all red, and hasa 

fect pedigree. Price $300. ly to 
danttiods 7 HITCHCOCK, 
Agricultural Ageat, No. 5 South Fifth etreét, 
t Philade 
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“PApril 16, 1837 





20,000 MORUS MULTICAULIS. TREES. 
The subscriber has received the first parcel of an in- 
voice ef 20,000 Morus Multicaulis trees, which he offérs 
for sale on pleasing terms for cash. They are warranted 
genuine, and if taken in their original packages bargaine 


may be expected. P 

r EDW. P. ROBERTS, 

March 7. 4t. Baltimore, Md, 

FARMERS’ REPOSITORY, 
Pratt street near Hanover street. 

The subscriber is the Original Inventor, Patentee, 
and Sole-Pruprietor of the Cylindrical straw Cutter, so 
favorably known to the public; he challenges its equl for 
chaffing long forage of any and every kind, it is simple,. 
durable, cuts with great facility, and is perfectly adapted 
to power. There are four sizes of them, from 11 to 20 
inches broad, although they may all be worked by manual 
labor, yet the two largest are best calculated for Power 
Machines; price from $30 to 95. 

He keeps on hand a great variety of PLOUGHS and. 
almost every other useful implement for agricuture, the 
most prominent of which are Patent Lime Spreading 
Carts, do Threshing Machines, do Wheat Fans, Com 
Shellers, Cultivators, superior Pennsylvania made Grain 
Cradles, &c also trucks for use of Merchants. Has at- 
tached to his Improvements an extensive Iron Foundry 
in daily operation, and can furnish almost any kind of 
Iron Casting at short notice. Also tilt hammer, Lathes, 
&e. running by Steam Power, which afford him 
facilities for Manufacturing Machinery, Screw Bolts and 
the like. 

He has a large Stock of raw Materials on hand of thé 
best quality, his workmen are men of experience the most 
of whom have been several years in his employ and heisa 
practical machinist himself. Under these'circumstances, he 
confidently solicits the public patronage, pledging him- 
self to use every exertion to render entire satisfaction to 
his patrons. He keeps constantly on hand Ploughs and 
Mechine Castings for sule by the single piece, op to ven- 
ders by the ton, to whom a liberal discount will be made 





ljon Ploughs and Straw Cutters, when taken by the 


quantity. He likewise deals in Grass Seeds and Seed 
Grain, has in store superior Orchard Grass and Herds 
Grass Seed. J. 8. EASTMAN. 
N. B. Also on hand superior GARDEN SEED, grown 
and warranted by Mr. D. Landreth of Philadelphia, on 
retail only. Wholesale orders will be received and for- 
warded on to Philadelphia, by the subscriber for execu- 
tion. 4 ap4 J.8 E. 
LIME-SPREADER. 
J. 8S. EASTMAN, Pratr-streer, 
Has now finished several of the above machines. 
price is fixed as follows : 
For the machine complete, p $190 
Do. exclusive of the wheels, shaftsand axle, 60 | 
For applying the machinery toa common cart 45 
For the machinery alone 4) 
Including the patent fee in each case. fe28 3t 


MORUS MULTICAULIS. SEED. 

THE undersigned offers for sale the seed of genuine 
Morus Multicaulis, imported from France by Smith and 
Sons, New York, and warranted the growth of 1836. 
Said seed is put up in half oz. papers, and will be sent 
per mail free of charge to any part of the U.S. on the 
receipt of $3 for one, or $5 for two papers. Notes of all 
solvent banks received in payment. This seed is war- 
ranted to produce the genuine Chinese variety, and the 
money in all cases will be refunded on satisfactory proof 
to the contrary. Short directions for culture furnished 
each order. SETH WHALEN, P. M. 

Feb. 1837—28 Whalen’s store, New York. 
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